had tried to create was now to have its hour; those who
had come to experience the illusion were not to be dis-
turbed while the illusion was created.  But she was at
once held by the music. She was fond of music; she had
some little skill with zither, harp and two kinds of pipe;
she had played these for a living. Now she heard a re-
markable company playing under the best conductor in
that civilisation. She did not know him; she had noticed
his charming young face, with its rather noticeable
strong chin; now there it was transfigured and aflame
in the box lifting the eighty musicians into the Paradise
to which he had found the key.  "What a conductor,"
she thought; "and then, what musicians, and what an
overture/5 She looked at Sosthenes beside her. He was
not in Paradise, like the conductor. He had a block of
thin wood upon his knee.  To this block some twenty
vellum sheets had been pinned. He was now staring, at
the conductor, the musicians, and various parts of the
house, and making little notes in shorthand in crayon.
He had an eye for everything, and the crayon was busy.
Once, when two musicians who had a momentary rest,
passed a joke under their breaths and smiled, the crayon
made a black mark and Sosthenes looked murder. Near
the end of the overture she glanced to her left. A few
seats away, in the row behind her, was this man Silpi,
whom the old seaman had called Nicanor of the Bays.
He was with two members of the Persian Trade Com-
mission. Nicanor (or Silpi) was rapt with the music; the
Persians were looking at the women, of whom there
were many and very lovely, all set out (so Theodora
thought) with more lavish colour and sparkle than was
admitted in The City, and all staring, so Theodora
judged, at the divine young athlete who was conduct-
ing the music. The overture climbed and crashed to its